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THE COVER 


This month’s cover pictures some of 
the 500 youngsters at the opening of 
the Seminole County Junior Chamber 
of Commerce annual fishing contest. 
Details and more pictures will be 
found in this issue of FLORIDA 
Wildlife in the story entitled “Pint 
Size Fish Rodeo.” 
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There have been many a man- 
sized fishing event in Florida, but 
the small fry set the record in a 
“pint-sized” Fish Rodeo last month 
when they turned out five hundred 
strong, ranging in age from one to 
14 years, in an angling derby that 
still has Central Floridians chuck- 
ling approvingly. 

The half-a-thousand young Isaak 
Waltons ran up the new record at 
the fourth annual Seminole County 
Junior Chamber of Commerce fish- 
ing rodeo, August 12, at Trout Pond 
in Sanford. Cooperating with the 
Jaycees, the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission stocked the pond 
with 300 fish to add real sport to 
the event. 3 


Wildlife Officers A. W. Ansley, 
Harry Hervish and J. D. Warren 
stocked the pond and at a given 
signal from JayCee Rodeo Chair- 
man Sonny Raborn, 500 lines dip- 
ped into the water and the battle 
was on. Wildlife officers patrolled 
the water to keep the youngsters 
in safe depths, while virtually the 
entire Jaycee membership turned 


Proudly displaying their trophies, here are the prize winners in the 1953 “‘pint-size”’ fish 
rodeo. Each of their names and the prizes awarded are listed separately in the accompanying 
article. 
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Part of the “rodeo-ers,’’ young and younger; boys and girls—gathered around the entrance 
table to get properly registered and wait for the signal to “commence fishing 


ye 


out to provide every contestant with 
plenty of ice-cream, cold drinks and 
bait. 

Porter Lansing, immediate past 
president of the Seminole County 
Sportsmen’s association and widely 
known Florida conservationist, was 
joined in his capacity of Judge by 
Wildlife Officers Ansley, Hervish 
and Warren and Jack Grant, former 
editor of Florida Wildlife Magazine. 

In a_never-to-be-forgotten day, 
where all the youngsters were lucky, 
the luckiest ones included: 

One to 5-year group—Sidney 
Lloyd, 2%, first. He was the only 
contestant in the group to land a 
fish—a two-ouncer. He received a 
rod and reel and a fishing set for 
being the youngest contestant. 

Six to 8-year group—Chuck Scott, 
first prize (a rod and reel) for 
landing an eight-ounce bass; Dotty 
Miller, second (rod and reel) 3% 
ounce bass; Cecilia Russi, third 
(cowboy gun and holster), three- 
ounce bream and two-ounce bass. 

Nine to 1l-years—Leroy Hum- 
phrey, first (rod and reel) , 10-ounce 

(Continued on Page 33) 








Instead of his usual column, this 
month Uncle Rufus takes this space 
to congratulate the new officers of 
the Florida Junior Conservation 
Club League and to tell you some- 
thing of the second annual confer- 
ence of the JCCL held at Auburn- 
dale the week of August 16 to 23rd. 

New officers of the Junior Club 
League, elected August 22, are: 
President, Don Herndon, Wauchula; 
Vice-President, Charles Scruggs, 
Tampa; Secretary, Bob Carnahan, 
Bradenton; Treasurer, Bob Cook, 
Bradenton; Directors at Large, Ray 
Smith, St. Petersburg and Mike 
Davis, Hialeah. New President Don 
Herndon appointed Jack Kirby, 
Leesburg, as Sergeant at Arms and 
other committee appointments will 
be announced later. 


To each of these young men Uncle 
Rufus offers not only his congrat- 
ulations, but his sincere offer of 
cooperation and help throughout 
the coming busy year. Each of 
these young conservationists have 
been given a high and richly deserv- 
ed honor and they will need our 
help—and the help of all you Junior 
Club Leaguers—to make their term 
of office an outstanding one. Uncle 
Rufus and all of us here at Florida 
Wildlife Magazine are solidly behind 
both the officers and the members 
of this fast growing organization. 

The second annual conference we 
mentioned above was held during 
the last week of the annual sum- 
mer camp and school of the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
at Auburndale. Various committee 
meetings were held during the week 
by Acting Executive Secretary 
Denver Ste. Claire. 

Meetings of the presidents, sec- 
retaries, treasurers, delegates, direc- 
tors and all other officers of the 
clubs were held in special groups. 
Delegates from the clubs were reg- 
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istered so that they would be re- 
cognized in the two General Assem- 
blies held. Two delegates came 
from each club and had the power to 
vote and represent their clubs back 
home. 

The importance of the Junior or- 
ganization to the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission was 
emphasized when no less a person 
than the State Director, himself, 
Charles W. Pace, attended the Gen- 
eral Assembly and spoke to the 
delegates. 

In his address to the boys Direc- 
tor Pace told them that the future 
of the natural resources of this 
state rests upon their shoulders. 
“You are doing a great service to 
yourself, to your friends, and to 
all the people of Florida by your 
conservation work in these clubs,” 
he said. 

The Commission Director empha- 
sized that conservation is a state of 
harmony between men and _ land; 
that it was the belief of the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
that the youth of Florida who are 
taught the great need for conserva- 
tion today will be prepared for to- 
morrow. 


One of the great purposes of the 
Information and Education Divis- 
ion of the Commission is to train and 
educate young people in conserving 
our natural resources; to have them 
join in force with those who love 
the great outdoors and who are 
interested in fishing, hunting and 
conservation. To keep building this 
harmony between men and land we 
all join in taking the “Conservation 
Pledge’ — 

“I give my pledge as an American 
to save and faithfully to defend from 
waste the natural resources of my 
country—its soil and minerals, its 
forests, waters and wildlife.” 

(Continued on Page 34) 





CATCHES CAT 

Being a regular subscriber to your Flor- 
ida Wildlife, I would like to let the boys 
know that there are a few more cat hunt- 
ers in Florida. In your Florida Wildlife issue 
of July on Page 24, I saw a picture of four 
cat-hunters holding two cats which they 
caught while hunting in Lake County with 
17 dogs. Well, I went out one morning west 
of Melbourne about seven miles with my 
old Walker hound, Rowdy. I let him out 
of the car on the Cecil Platt Stock Ranch 
near Lake Washington. He cold trailed a 
cat for about 100 yards, jumped it and ran it 
for about two hours. It finally came past 
me out of a bunch of scrub palmetto, and 





I shot it with a .22 oe Ae. I went on 
hunting for about another hour. Old Rowdy, 
my Walker hound, jumped another cat so 
I followed him around. He ran this second 
cat about an hour, it came running along 
a canal bank. I shot it twice with my rifle, 
and soon old Rowdy caught up with it and 
killed it, so I think that was a pretty good 
cat hunt with only one hound. 
Yours truly, 
LARRY SANDA, 
Melbourne, Fla. 


NO FISH IN DESERT 
Dear Sirs: 

Enclosed is payment for two one-year 
subscriptions to Florida Wildlife. 

I had never read one of your wonderful 
magazines until recently. I have been in 
California for the past three years, and have 
really missed Florida with all its streams 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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TROPICAL FISH 


DEALERS ATTENTION! 


The Fish Management Division 





of the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission regularly re- 
ceives requests from out-of-state 
organizations and individuals ask- 
ing for Florida sources of tropical 
fish, aquatic plants, and aquarium 
supplies. 

While this office has a few such 
addresses, our list is very incom- 
plete. In order to answer these 
requests, it is planned to compile 
a list of suppliers of these items 
and their addresses to better in- 
form persons who inquire. 

If you are interested in being 
included in such a list, write the 
Fish Management Division, Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion, Tallahassee, Florida. Be sure 
to give your firm name, address, 
and a brief statement of the items 
you handle. 


Now is the time to get out your 
HUNTING CLOTHES 
and let us clean them for you! 


WELPER 


LAUNDRY & DRY CLEANERS 
Phone 179 LEESBURG, FLA. 
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and lakes. If you have ever been to Cali- 
fornia you know what I mean. The fish 
don’t seem to bite very good in the middle 
of the desert for some reason. 

As you notice one of these subscriptions 
goes to a friend of mine in California. I’m 
sure that after he reads a couple of issues 
of your magazine, he will be spending his 
vacations in this smog-free state of Florida. 

Congratulations on a job well done and 
keep up the good work. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLEN VAN VOORHIS, 
Tampa, Fla., 
Aug. 12, 1953. 


TWENTY-SIX YEAR VISITOR 

I have been coming to Florida for the 
past twenty-six years and soon hope to settle 
there. We love it. 

We really enjoy reading Florida Wildlife 
Magazine each month as it reminds us of so 
many places we fished. 

STANLEY LEINBACH, 
Easton, Pennsylvania 
(Continued on Page 32) 





Shown here with the two Northeast Division 
officers who made the seizure is a 500- 
yard, virtually new, haul seine confiscated 
in Alachua County’s Orange Lake marsh 
after signs of its illegal use were discovered 
by alert officials. Area Supervisor Joe Sim- 
mons (left), Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, and Wildlife Officer Virgil 
Williams are shown with the net which was 
valued at $700. Simmons had discovered 
indications the illegal net was being used in 
the northeast Florida lake and reasoning 
that it was too big and unweildly to be 
easily moved, began the search which re- 
sulted in the seizure. 








NORTHEAST DIVISION GETS TOGETHER 


Together with top officials of the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission all of 
the northeast division officers got together on August 20 for a full days “exchange of 
ideas’’ meeting and a noon fish-fry at scenic Keystone Heights near Jacksonville. Shown 
below with the officers of the division are Commissioner Miller Joiner, Jacksonville; 
Charles W. Pace, Commission Director, and J. W. Bickerstaff of the Commission’s state 
headquarters in Tallahassee. Commissioner Joiner, Director Pace and Northeast Division 
Director William H. (Bill) Snyder made brief talks to the assembled group. Reported as 
well pleased with the meeting, Commission officers revealed that from the meeting had 
come concrete plans to form the first “Division Wildlife Officers Club’ with the group 
pictured below planning to meet monthly for similar get-togethers. The new club plan 
will give the Wildlife officers an opportunity to exchange ideas, experiences and generally 
to compare notes on better serving the public in the big job of Florida conservation. 
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By 
ERWIN A. BAUER 





Being a native and resident of 
Ohio has just two disadvantages for 
outdoor people. In the winter when 
there is plenty of snow to shovel, it 
is almost automatic to wish you were 
in Florida—fishing. And believe me, 
I hate to shovel snow. In the sum- 
mer when there is no snow on the 
ground, you still wish you were in 
Florida—fishing. 

The typical “Buckeye” winter isn’t 
too bad if you have never spent the 
season in warmer climates, but my 
first February jaunt to Florida about 
five years ago substantially changed 
this outlook. Each new year starts, 
nowadays, on either a pleasant or 
unhappy frame of mind, depending 
on whether the long trip south is 
on my schedule. It usually is if the 
budget can in any way be stretched 
to afford it. 

My introduction to Florida fresh 
waters occurred at Okeechobee. 
Probably it is still my favorite. At 
least no similar bodies of water come 
to mind as being comparable for fish- 
ing twelve months a year. I happen 
to be a bass addict and that may 
color this opinion considerably. 

Okeechobee is an unusual place 
and has a charm all its own. Maybe 
it is strictly the fascination of big 
bass hitting almost as well in Janu- 
ary as on a warm May evening. 
Maybe the unlimited species of wild- 
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life that are always present add the touch to make 
it distinctive. Possibly the friendly people of the 
neighborhood make the difference. Or then again it 
just might be that my first as well as my most 
recent efforts on the shallow flats of Moonshine Bay 
and Turners Cove were guided by Bud Fountain, 
Clewiston’s claim to fame in the tradition initiated 
by Ike Walton so long ago. 

My first impressions of Bud included the fact that 
he was always cold if the mercury showed any signs 
of dipping below eighty degrees. He was always shiv- 
ering, it seemed, and complaining about his “frozen 
hide.” But his casting for the Okeechobee bigmouths 
never seemed to suffer. Nor was there ever indica- 
tion that it affected his ability to locate bass “beds” 
in a vast area of water that was most distinguished 
by the fact that it all looked the same to a stranger. 

Bud and I fished many days together and luck was 
invariably excellent. At first his experience of twenty 
years on those same waters was something of a dis- 
advantage to me and Bud always accounted for the 
heavy end of the stringer. On my last visit, this 
was considerably reversed and I suspect that the 
same two decades of experience were also responsi- 
ble. Angling for so long a time in the same waters 
can develop habits hard to break. Next time you’re 
in Clewiston, just ask Bud about it. 

It was mid-February and business on Okeechobee 
was slow—at least so most of the natives agreed. 
Bud was no exception and when several days of 
casting in his usual fashion produced all too little 
meat for his freezer and few bragging size bass to 
show customers at his motel and trailer court, he 
carefully moored his ancient boat at the Liberty Point 
dock and decided to give it up for a month or so. 
A week elapsed before I was able to affect a re- 
consideration and prod him into action again. 

The morning our trip began, I was armed with a 
brand new weapon. The day before I had been out 
with two fellow migrants from Ohio and we believed 
we had solved the lethargy that allegedly had come 
over the local largemouths. If the same conditions 
held for another day, my half-frozen friend was in 
for a surprise—and a lesson. 


At Turners Cove, Bud began laying out long casts 
all around him. Seemingly the casts were at random, 
but he was too much of a veteran for that. Every cast 
was placed so that the retrieve would go over a bass 
bed that memory and experience had previously 
marked. Bud knew Turners Cove better than most 
people know their living rooms. The trouble was 
that he wasn’t having much luck, a fact that he 
had predicted before we started. What bothered 
Brother Fountain, though, was that I had boated 
“eight bass by noon and eighteen by quitting time. 

The secret was very simple. Bud was retrieving 
his weedless lures as fast and as noisily as possible 
across the surface while I was retrieving absolutely 
as slowly as the conditions would permit with ex- 
actly the same lures. 


On normal days in spring and early summer—and 
even occasionally in winter—the fast retrieve is not 
only deadly, but of a nature to give you gray hair 
after a few hard strikes. But when water tempera- 
tures are down somewhat, the bass evidently become 
more sluggish and selective. Possibly hooks and hard- 
ware moving too fast just aren’t worth chasing. It 
is reasonable to believe that this may be the key 
to more successfully fishing Florida’s fresh waters 
during the winter. Most natives, I’ve found, consider 
this fishing so inferior to that later on, that it isn’t 
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worthwhile. Slower, more deliberate methods may 
not only throw a new light on winter fishing, but 
it may also increase catches on those slower days 
in springtime. For additional evidence, I remember 
a memorable evening on a small pond just outside 
of Lake Worth. 

Learning of the existence of Lake Osborne was 
almost accidental. An acquaintance who was inter- 
ested in Boy Scout activities happened to mention 
that he often took his troop there on hikes and 
similar outings. Further investigation revealed no one 
who had ever fished there, at least not in early 
March, and a trip out to the pond was little more 
encouraging. A very indifferent lakeshore resident 
had three dilapidated boats for rent, but promised 
me that fishing was purely a waste of time. Since 
it was fairly late evening when I found the boats, 
it seemed a poor decision to start out. But actually, 
things have rarely worked out better. 

During the short period before dusk, I collected 
two bass, a four pounder and a seven pounder. A 
third fish that must have been larger than either of 
these, became so hopelessly ‘entangled in the weeds 
that he was lost. All this transpired while fishing 
flyrod bugs as leisurely as possible without falling 
asleep. 

In an attempt to prove my discovery to a native 
the next morning, I was completely skunked. Theo- 


How often has the sportsman from the north dreamed of being in 
this boat on this lake, or as consolation—in any boat on any lake 
—just in Florida. 





When the wind is howling down the chimney, and the snow is | 


swirling outside, what Yankee who has previously been Florida 
fishing wouldn’t dream longingly of warm Florida sunshine and 
fish-filled rivers. 


retically I can blame it on the fact that he was in 
too much of a hurry and had little confidence in 
my lazy methods. He was completely spoiled by the 
results of summer fishing in other, more productive 
waters. 

The typical “yankee” visitor to Florida is often com- 
pletely puzzled by another condition, or “custom,” 
that he discovers quickly. While Florida sportsmen 
have pioneered the use of spinning and fly fishing 
tackle on many salt water species, they seem to 
have neglected the use of these fascinating methods 
for fresh water fish. It is a rare northerner who is 
not acquainted with the value of flyrods and flies 
in taking bluegills and the other sunfish. Many are 
the anglers from north of the Mason-Dixon Line who 
insist that spinning tackle was made to order for 
crappie fishing. Attach a small strip of pork rind 





to a number ten nickel spinner, retrieve it very, very 
slowly and you can make the live minnow fellows 
around you green with envy. 

Several years ago, I met a Sebring angler who 
fell in the incurable category. He fished constantly. 
On week-ends and on other occasions when he was 
free for several consecutive days, he raced to the 
coast as fast as possible—objectives tarpon and snook 
on a flyrod. During the week he settled for the 
nearby panfish, no unusual fact except that instead 
of his flyrod, he fished for them with a cane pole. 
That is all changed now, but it required a brother- 
in-law from Wisconsin to introduce him to the sport 
available, practically in his backyard. 

While fly-casters are seldom encountered on Flor- 
ida fresh waters, no other locality has produced so 
many skilled bait casters. In more than a few com- 
munities, a sportsman is known and respected for 
his ability to cast plugs. Credit it to the thousands 
of acres of bass water, to the lunker bass that lurk 
there, or to both; but the fact is undeniable. 

Anglers from northern states where catfish are im- 
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the “fravel Editor of “/he Fisherman, Ohio Outdoor Magazine. 


portant game fish are discovering that Florida rivers 
can produce a brand of catfishing they never dreamed 
possible. Residents have ignored rather than explored 
the sport that today keeps many Kansans, Iowans 
and other mid-westerners coming back for more. The 
giant cats that “perform” at Silver Springs have sug- 
gested to many a visiting cat fan that he was in 
good country to ply his specialty. Results are often 
so outstanding that the average yankee hopes his 
hosts will never find out. | 

It is no unusual incident for the northern visitor 
to be staggered by the sometimes complete disregard 
by natives for the fish and game laws. Possibly this 
abuse grows from the fact that Florida’s wildlife re- 
sources are so vast and seemingly limitless, but the 
fallacy of that type of thinking has been discovered 
too late in many another state. 

The chances are that no amount of fishing with 
hook and line could ever seriously deplete the ex- 
isting fish populations or have any detrimental effect 
on the sport in general. But not so with certain 
species of game. Wild turkeys are evidently dimin- 
ishing all over the United States and Florida is prac- 
tically a last stronghold. But you would never be- 
lieve it if you heard a sportsman bragging about kill- 
ing three dozen—yes, thirty-six birds—in .a season 
when three toms comprised the limit. And that is 
exactly what I heard one day in the Moorehaven 
Court House while another hunter was complaining 
about the scarcity of turkeys. The second fellow had 
only bagged thirty-one and he scoffed at the idea 
of buying a license. 


While in Florida, I have seen home freezers filled 
with many times the legal limits of ducks. I have 
talked with hunters who laughed at the regulations 
which forbid the use of bait in dove hunting. In 
almost the same breath that they were describing 
kills that numbered more than a hundred birds, they 
cursed state and Federal authorities for the fact that 
birds are not as plentiful as in the “good old days.” 

Briefly, the attitudes of too many sportsmen are 
not too wholesome when compared with the average 
in many a progressive northern state. Members of 
Florida Outdoor Writers Association might well adopt 
the subject as a year around project. Only constant 
hammering on the philosophy of good sportsmanship 
and the value of wildlife conservation will create an 
awareness of its value among outdoor enthusiasts. 

On the other hand, visitors to any state are rarely 
accorded the welcome and friendliness that is typical 
all over Florida. It is pretty difficult to find a native 
who will not bend over backward to make your visit 
more pleasureable. Rates on boat rentals, in fact on 
any type of tourist accommodations are very reason- 
able and there is no evidence of the exhorbitant prices 
encountered in some other places where sportsmen 
congregate. 

Maybe its all too obvious—but my main “gripe” is 
that I’m not a year around resident of Florida! 


The hope of visiting Florida’s many rivers and streams each 
summer has obsessed many a sportsman from the north all 
through the winter. 











CONSERVATION: 
for FLORIDA’ 
FUTURE 


By ‘ 
DAN McCARTY 
GOVERNOR of FLORIDA 
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HILE conservation is a year 
round job, nevertheless always 
at this season we become par- 
ticularly emphatic about this 
all important subject—and just 

what it means. With the approach of hunting 
season the conservation spotlight will be turn- 
ed on again all over the state. We will tell 
each other and we will be told in turn what 
conservation means to each of us, to our chil- 
dren—and, in fact, to the entire future of 
Florida. 

With the advent of hunting season, I urge 
all of you to exercise the greatest care in the 
strictest observance of bag limits; of true 
sportsmanship; of safety and of the compliance 
with each rule and regulation. I urge you 
to do these things not because their violation 
may bring arrest; not from the fear of an alert 
warden overtaking you. These laws must be 
observed with understanding and realization, 
not alone for what they seek to prevent—but 
for what they seek to preserve. 

The conservation laws, while written by 
mortal men and enforced by them, are actually 
dictated by nature. Men have been taught 
through the generations that only with the 
proper conservation of our natural resources, 
of our every asset, can we hope for future 
days with these resources still abundant. Man 
has learned the hard way. He has learned 
that season after season, year after year, 
species of game; of fish—fowl; flora and fauna 
—taken with abandon and without control 
have gradually thinned out, finally become 
virtually exhausted and in some cases com- 
pletely extinct. 

And, as nature began teaching us many 
years ago, we responded by setting up boards, 
bureaus and commissions for the protection 
and preservation of our natural resources. 
Some of them, federal and state, have accomp- 
lished much; others have lagged behind and 
given mere lip service to the great task en- 
trusted to them. 

As the Governor of Florida, I have had 
many pleasant duties and I have been honored 
by the acceptance from outstanding citizens 
who have agreed to serve, with me, in helping 
to administer the affairs of our state. 

I am particularly pleased that we have been 
able to appoint such an outstanding Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission as today 
serves us. Each of these five men were select- 
ed after great study and serious consideration. 
They were not asked to serve because they 
were political friends of Dan McCarty; but 
because they were proven friends of real con- 
servation. 

Each of them serve the state—serve you and 
me and the future of Florida— at great per- 


sonal sacrifice and for the reward of seeing 

vital job well done. These are the men, 
who—during my administration—will be the 
guardians of your game and fresh water fish: 

John Clardy, of Ocala, represents the fifth 
district and serves as Chairman of the Com- 
mission. 

A. Sterling Hall, of Bradenton represents 
the first district. 

Miller Joiner, Jacksonville, a former mem- 
ber of the Commission, serves as representa- 
tive of the second district. 

E. W. Hinson, of Quincy, represents the 
third district. 

Henry M. Jernigan, of Fort Pierce, is the 
commissioner from the fourth district. 

Under the guidance of these Commissioners, 
and the various personnel they have chosen, 
the Florida Wildlife officers and Game and 
Fish Commission employees will “manage” 
your fish and game during the critical years 
that lie immediately ahead. 

All of the Commission personnel, from its 
oldest and most experienced officer to the new- 
est trainee in the field, are well indoctrinated 
and completely familiar with the rules, reg- 
ulations and specific laws under which they 
operate and from which they draw their au- 
thority. But, dedicated as we all are to the 
upholding of these laws and the necessity 
for their enforcement and operation, all of 
us know full well that it is the cooperation of 
a conservation minded public that is the im- 
portant factor. 

We cannot legislate conservation itself any- 
more than we can legislate a prosperous and 
happy future for ourselves. 

We can, and do—and will continue to-—pass 
fine conservation statutes; we have set up ex- 
cellent framework for commissions and en- 
forcement agencies; certainly we will continue 
to anticipate from our legislators the very 
best in forward looking conservation legisla- 
tion. 

We can, and we will, enforce both the spirit 
and the letter of every conservation law—but 
we will fail in accomplishing our real objective 
without the active, sincere cooperation of our 
Florida citizens and our visitors. It is true that 
all laws require cooperation for complete en- 
forcement, but more than in almost any other 
field our game and fish conservation programs 
depend upon the spirit of help and coopera- 
tive interest of the general public 

Certainly when we realize the prcgrams 
which our Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission is constantly undertaking, we begin 
to appreciate the tremendous help which aa- 
ture is being given here in Florida; and we 
understand more fully our own obligation to 


help, too. 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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There are few states that offer the opportunities 
that Florida does to the sportsman. Florida’s woods, 
rivers and streams still yield rich amounts of fish and 
game, and they will continue to do so as long as Flor- 
ida’s wildlife conservation laws are observed. How- 
ever, this is not an article devoted to the need of con- 
servation laws—every sportsman in Florida knows this 
need. It is, however, devoted to the sportsman and 
what he can do to help the archaeologist in the con- 
servation and recording of pre-historic and historic 
Indian sites. 

Yes, Florida is again among the few states that 
still offer the opportunity for sportsmen to directly 
contribute to the archaeological knowledge of their 
state. Furthermore, there are few states in which one 
is so conscious of Indians as in Florida. Names, queer, 
and difficult to pronounce, yet often euphonic, are 
among the reminders. Lakes Miccosukee and Okee- 
chobee; the rivers Withlacoochee, Caloosahatchee, and 
Apalachicola; the towns and villages Wakulla, Wau- 
keenah, and Wacahoota are all signs of former Indian 
occupation in Florida. However, these are only re- 
minders of the Indians that were present when the 
Europeans made their initial contact with Florida. 

We Floridians are often prone to think of Florida’s 
history as beginning in 1513 when Ponce de Leon en- 
tered Florida in quest of the “life giving waters,” or 
when Narvaez landed near Tampa Bay in 1528, but 


Gleuu Allen, ptuthor of rtrchacclogy aud the Florida 


Sportsman, 0s working ou his Marsters Degree tu 
perchacology at Florida State University. We 
tells here how the sportemen cau be a great 
help to the Plorida AAnchacologist. 
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archaeologists digging into shell heaps, burial mounds, 
and village sites have unearthed enough evidence to 
outline an evolution of prehistoric Indian cultures 
ranging from 10,000 years ago, or more, to historic 
times. It was progressive development from simple 
nomadic hunting and gathering groups to complex 
maize cultivating societies that were present by the 
time European explorers touched Florida’s coast. 

This pre-historic outline, however, suffers greatly 
from the lack of more supporting evidence. This is 
where the Florida sportsman can help fill the gaps in 
Florida’s pre-history. During the ensuing months 
many of you will be entering the fields and streams 
in search of your quarry. And wherever you go in the 
state there is the ever present reminder of pre-his- 
toric cultures if you can take time to observe your 
surroundings. You may well see one of the historic 
earth or shell mounds that dot the woodlands and line 
the coasts, rivers, and lakes. | 

Generally, an abandoned Indian site would comprise 
all or part of the following characteristics: Small vil- 
lages located on rivers, bays, lakes, and woodland hills 
containing refuse areas of middens, habitation mounds, 
burial mounds, and rectangular and circular flat-top- 
ped mounds. Throughout the entire area may be 
found additional clues to the culture that once existed. 
Such clues are projectile points or “arrowheads,” bone 
awls, hand grinding stones, quartz flaking pebbles, 
scrapers, mica, shell cups and tolls, and broken pieces 
of pottery or earthenware. 

Ideally all the material culture of the Indians could 
be recovered, but Florida’s semi-tropical and tropical 
climates do much to prevent such preservation. De- 
cay alone destroys about a third of all the material 
culture deposited in the ground in Florida. Here again 


A well preserved skeleton is shown here exactly as it was un- 

earthed by archaeologists. The care with which the excavation 

was done resulted in the ancient remains being undisturbed until 

painstaking study could be made. It is obvious whot this picture 

could have looked like if untrained persons had attempted the 
excavation. 
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This is typical quail country and typical hunters are shown here. 

This exact scene will be repeated scores of times when the com- 

ing season opens and in any such spot may well be found a trace 

of the ancient lore that can ath to trace the earliest days of 
Florida. 


is another reason why it is necessary to protect, record, 
and investigate as many sites as possible, if the archae- 
ologist is to draw definite conclusions concerning Flor- 
ida’s pre-history from this limited amount of evidence. 

Supervised site surveys over a given geographic 
area, are, of course, the most productive methods by 
which the archaeologist can take inventory of the pre- 
history of Florida. Their second source of information 
concerning sites is by direct communication with indi- 
viduals. For instance, people who have lived in an 
area long enough to establish definite locations and 
information concerning Indian sites, or individuals 
who have continually visited and traversed given 
areas, such as sportsmen, having a good knowledge of 
the topography and other natural features. 


However, archaeologists in Florida must rely on 
personal communication for the bulk of their informa- 
tion rather than extensive site surveys. There are 
several reasons for this course of action. First, there 
are extremely few trained archaeologists in Florida. 
Second, those who are qualified usually have full time 
academic schedules to meet which restricts their mobil- 
ity. And lastly, their staff of assistants are pitifully 
small. You can see from this that any extensive site 
surveys would be greatly impeded by the lack of train- 
ed individuals, time factors, and necessary staff mem- 
bers. This is, to be sure, a great handicap for the 
Florida pre-historian, and the reason why he asks as- 
sistance from the sportsman. The logic behind the re- 
quest is simple. Hundreds of sportsmen will be en- 
tering the woods and streams every week-end for sev- 
eral months in many different areas of Florida. Some 
may even enter areas that have not been trodden upon 
since the Indian. With such a large number of indi- 
viduals conscious of the antiquity that surrounds them, 
the rate of discovery increases; and will continue to in- 
crease with the number of informed individuals. 

We now turn to the procedures that should be fol- 
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lowed after an Indian site has been discovered, if the 
information is to be of value to the archaeologist. They 
are simple procedures, but they are extremely neces- 
sary ones. First, you should mark the spot as best 
you know it on a map and describe the location in more 
detail if you can, naming nearby towns and villages. 
This will assure easy location of the site in the future. 
Second, a surface collection consisting of representa- 
tive samples of broken pottery, stone and shell tools, 
and other artifacts should be taken from the site. This 
need not be large; just enough that can be conven- 
iently carried. These objects are the key to the pre- 
historic Florida. Third, above all do not dig into the 
site. This is important because the archaeologist’s in- 
terpretation of the site will be based on the relation- 
ship of one artifact to another within an undisturbed 
site. An untrained person digging into an Indian site 
may be comparable to someone destroying a document 
of Florida history. 

When time permits the information and specimens 
should be placed in a small box, packed securely, and 
sent to the nearest person concerned with Florida 
archaeology. With this done, you will have set the 
wheels in motion for further investigations into Flor- 
ida’s past history. Here is a brief list of leading arch- 





Above are a collection of ancient arrowheads unearthed in Florida 

after a competent archaeologist had been advised that indications 

pointed to historic burying grounds nearby. These are among the 

many great treasures now preserved for posterity because of 
careful excavation. 





Under the watchful direction of a trained archaeologist the group 

here is carefully unearthing hidden foundations long buried under 

what had been a vast, empty field. The “Tip” may well have 

resulted from quail hunters who found an object pointing to the 
history-laden treasure below. 


Here a group of Florida State University students examine the 

contents of the recently opened area. Note the care with which 

the trained archaeology student brushes one of the relics so as 

not to destroy any of the marks that mean so much to the 
historian. 


aeologists in the state who will wel- 
come your cooperation: Dr. Hale 
G. Smith, Department of Anthro- 
pology and Archaeology, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee; John 
W. Griffin, Florida Board of Parks 
and Historic Memorials, Seagle 
Building, Gainesville; Ripley P. 
Bullen, Florida State Museum, 
Seagle Building, Gainesville; Fred- 
rick W. Sleight, Box 91, Mount 
Dora; and Dr. John M. Goggin, De- 
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partment of Sociology and An- 
thropology, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 

Yes, Florida does offer great op- 
portunities to the sportsman as is 
witnessed each fall by the increasing 
number of them to enter the woods, 
streams and rivers, and lakes of 
Florida seeking their quarry. It is 
hoped that Florida will offer another 
opportunity to the sportsman; that 
of knowing he has contributed to 


furthering our knowledge of the 
people who lived in this state when 
it was a wilderness and before the 
coming of the white man. With the 
Florida archaeologist and the Flor- 
ida sportsman working as a team in 
the protection and recording of all 
Indian sites in the state, we will be 
well on the way to unraveling the 
story of Florida’s pre-historic past. 
It is a momumental task, to be sure, 
but you, the sportsman, can help. 
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The arrival of September means 
many things to various individuals. 

It is return to school time, end 
of summer, football season, or just 
the beginning of fall. It is also 
the time of the fall equinox and 
this has a definite bearing on the 
sport fishing of Northwest Florida. 
The term equinox as we know, 
means equal day and equal night. 
This occurs, roughly speaking, when 
the Sun’s zenith is over the equator. 
Right after this fall date, the sun 
is below the equator, causing our 
nights to become longer than the 
daylight hours, rsulting in cooler 
weather, cooler waters, and a defin- 
ite change in fishing conditions. 

All summer long, we have heard 
of many anglers recording fine 
catches of bass, bream and _ shell- 
cracker. Just the same as people, 
however, fish are not as active or do 
they eat too much during the warm- 
er months. With the arrival of 
cooler weather, the fish travel more 
and faster and they need food for 
energy. This, naturally, means in- 
creasing action for the thousands of 
sportsmen seeking these finny fight- 
ers. 

Big mouth bass, the foremost of 
American fresh water game fish, 
although ever present in Florida’s 


lakes, streams and rivers, will be. 


on the move. Falling temperatures 
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LARGEMOUTH BASS 


will bring these battling scoundrels 
out of the deeper holes during the 
autumn months. Any kind of arti- 
ficial lures from pork rind and plugs 
to spoons, spinners and bucktails 
are used according to the water and 
type of lure best suited for the area. 


Nice strings of bream and shell- 
cracker have been continuously re- 
ported but equinoctial time is when 
this action is termed “hot”. They 
are quick to rise to the various 


- worms, crickets and grasshoppers. A 


small but fierce scrapper sought by 
anglers of all ages. 


The fall season is also the time for 
the ever popular crappie fishing. 
This mighty mite is known far and 
wide by one of three names, black 
crappie, speckled perch and calico 





BREAM, OR BLUEGILL OR COPPERHEAD 
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bass. These hard hitting finsters pre- 
fer the deep holes in meandering 
streams and rivers, but are primar- 
ily a lake fish. Cane-polers will be 
all out for these school fish from 
now on with live minnow as the ef- 
fective bait. 

The greatest change in the angling 
world will take place in the salt 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico and 
it’s bays and inlets. Summer visi- 
tors from the more tropic climes, 
head back south as the winter 
months approach, and those specie 
enjoying the forthcoming climate 
conditions, start coming in from the 
deeper waters to feed at the chan- 
nels, passes, bays and river mouths. 


These mass migrations mean un- 
excelled fishing this time of the 
year. King and spanish mackerel, 
dolphin, barracuda, bonita, sailfish, 
tarpon, and skipjack, to mention a 
few, can be expected off-shore as 
they travel past on their southward 
trek. 

The cooler weather fisherman is 
already trying for the fighting red- 
fish and speckled trout that have 
started to arrive on the flats and 
around the river mouths. These, 
along with sheepshead, drum, whit- 
ing and flounder will be widely 
sought during this general change- 
over time. | 


Whether you indulge in fresh 
water or salt water fishing, this 
equinoctial time is the season for 
your fast fishing in Northwest Flor- 
ida. Some two hundred miles of 
lakes, streams, rivers, and coast 
line await your pleasure. 
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By Charlies W. Pace 


Director 
FLORIDA GAME AND FRESH WATER FISH COMMISSION 








Charles W. Pace, Director, Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. Director Pace outlines here his major plans in the 
1953 Fish Conservation program. 


Just as the builder must carefully prepare his blue- 
print before beginning the foundation upon which his 
construction must solidly stand, so your Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission has carefully com- 
pleted the plans for the perpetuation of good angling 
and the hopes for better. 

Our fish conservation “blueprint” for 1953, employ- 
ing years of fishing knowledge combined with some 
good old-fashioned “horse-sense”, has as its primary 
objective the eradication of rough fish from our fresh 
waters in a formal program such as has never before 
been attempted in Florida. While the rough fish pro- 
gram tops the list of activity, our blueprint also in- 
cludes the urgent work of hyacinth control and the 
possibility of stocking striped bass in our fresh waters. 

This major plan, which has received the approval 
of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, con- 
sists of the removal of rough fish from chosen bodies 
of water in each of five districts in the State. These 
lakes and streams will be under constant observation 
by capable technicians whose efforts will be strength- 
ened by sportsfolk and resort owners in the area. 

Except for protection against illegal fishing, the 
remaining rivers and lakes of Florida will be permitted 
to guide fish propagation without the assisting hands 
of man. This large scale “hands-off” plan is not en- 


The symbolic ““X” acress these gar fish (opposite page) is indica- 

tive of the plans for their eradication—plans upon which the 

Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission is now experi- 
menting. 
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tirely the wish of your Commission, but a necessity 
due to the limited funds available. This fish manage- 
ment program is subsidized by Federal aid known as 
the Dingle-Johnson Fund. From this fund comes 75 
per cent of every dollar spent under limited regulation 
and is apportioned to the states based on the fishing 
tackle tax collected and the number of fishing licen- 
ses sold. | 

In going ahead with this vital program, to which all 
of us in the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
have given so much thought, study and backed up 
with actual appropriations—we need, the sincere and 
wholehearted cooperation of the conservation-minded 
public. We are employing the hard-won knowledge of 
years of effort which have paved the road for the plans 
envisaged at this time. 

It shall be my constant plan to familiarize the 
people of Florida with our program and in so doing 
to count upon the real cooperation and help that only 
the true sportsman and the sincere conservationist 
can give us. 

To warrant your cooperation and assistance, here 
is a part of our 1953 fish conservation blueprint. It 
is the “blueprint” of our rough fish program that we 
hope will solidly lay the foundation of better and 
better angling in Florida. 

To begin the program outlined here, five selected 
bodies of water with planned programs and techni- 
cians are as follows: | 

DISTRICT NO. 1:—LAKE REEDY, which borders 
Frostproof, is the only completely land-locked body of 
water in the present program and consists of approxi- 
mately 2,800 acres of water. This lake, under the sup- 
ervision of John T. Wood and C. J. Lankford, with a 
Commission employed seining crew will remove a 
quantity of bream and predatory fish. The seining 
project will be under careful observation to determine 
the effect of the removal of rough fish on other species. 
We hope to calculate the length of time this operation 
needs to be continued in a lake to get results. Plans 
include the following up of these studies to determine 
how often this type of work must be repeated to im- 
prove sport fishing. 

(Continued on Page 18) 


Scenes like this will be repeated many times as the 1953 “Fish 

Conservation Blueprint’’ begins operation and the Game and 

Fresh Water Fish Commission rough fish program gets underway. 

The removal of predatory fish such as these will be a major item 
in the “blueprint.”’ 
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DISTRICT NO. 2: — NEWNAN’S LAKE, near 
Gainesville in the Northeast Florida division, will be 
under the direction of D. Wayne Hook. A Commis- 
sion-employed seining crew will be devoted to the re- 
moval of rough fish. The lake consists of 5,740 acres. 


DISTRICT NO. 3: — DEAD LAKES and the 
OCKLOCKONEE RIVER project near Blountstown in 
the Northwest Florida division will be under the guid- 
ance of Maurice Naggiar. These two technicians will 
operate from offices in Wewahitchka and conduct an 
exclusive program of rough fish control. 


DISTRICT NO. 4: — CANALS IN THE EVER- 
GLADES SECTION will become an important facet of 
the fish management program this year to discover 
the effect of variously controlled electric currents on 
rough fish. Experiments will be in progress, under 
the leadership of D. L. Taber and E. J. Burgess, to 
determine the type shock needed to stun various spe- 
cies of fish by the use of selected currents. These 
technicians will also experiment with poisons for the 
complete removal of predators found in this area. 

Such a program is highly expensive and it is hoped 
that additional funds may be provided by those in- 
terested in this project. 

Equal amounts of money will be spent in each dis- 
trict this year with some sections requiring local finan- 
cial support for advanced operations. 


DISTRICT NO. 5: — LAKE PANASOFFKEE, in 
Sumter County, will be under the supervision of 
Harold L. Moody. The technician will use one of 
the Commission-employed seining crews to remove 
rough fish from the 4,295 acres of water. 

It is important to remember that this entire pro- 
gram will be carried out by regularly employed, of- 
ficial, personnel of the Florida Game and Fresh Water 


The removal of the choking water hyacinths in such bodies as 
shown here is considered a vital link in the chain of fish manage- 
ment activities. 
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Another of the obnoxious roughfish scheduled for eradication 

under the new program of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 

mission plan as detailed here in Director Charles W. Pace’s 
‘blueprint.’ 


Fish Commission. And, of eourse, no scale fish will 
be sold under any circumstances. 

As was pointed out originally in this article, the 
rough fish eradication is not alone in our 1993 pro- 
gram. Hyacinth control, and the stocking of striped 
bass in our fresh waters are also listed as items of 
importance. The latter would furnish anglers addi- 
tional thrills and a delicate plate if the aquatic game- 
ster thrives in our inland tropical waters. 

Hyacinth control operations will be perpetuated un- 


(Continued on Page 33) 














five different kinds of sea turtles. One of these, 
the green turtle, is shown in an accompanying 
photograph. 

The green turtle is said to be the most important 
reptile in the world, from an economic or commercial 
standpoint. In spite of this fact, however, very little 
is known about the creature’s habits or life-history. 

The green turtle is easily identified. Like all the 
sea turtles, it has paddle-shaped forelimbs. The head 
is comparatively small and bullet-like; the snout is 
short and rounded, with little trace of a hooked beak. 
The shell of the back bears large, horny plates which 
do not overlap each other. These features, taken to- 
gether, serve to distinguish the green turtle. In all 
the other sea turtles, the upper jaw is somewhat 
hooked or even hawk-like; and the plates of the 
back, if present at all, overlap each other like shingles 
on a roof. 

The so-called “green” turtle actually is light brown, 
dark brown, gray, or olive-brown. Apparently it re- 
ceived its name from the greenish color of its fat. 

The green turtle is found from the Gulf of Mexico 


[i FLORIDA waters are to be found no less than 
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through the Caribbean, and thence across the At- 
lantic and into the Mediterranean. Green turtles also 
occur in the Indian and Pacific Oceans, reaching the 
west coast of the United States. Pacific specimens are 
a bit different from Atlantic ones, and are sometimes 
called by a different name; but scientists now believe 
that all the green turtles of the world belong to a 
single species. 

Wherever green turtles occur, they are valued for 
their meat, fat, and other products. In this country, 
the meat is sold mostly to luxury hotels and restau- 
rants; the fat is used in the preparation of turtle 
soup; and the undeveloped eggs of the female are 
prized as a delicacy. The head, dried and varnished, 
is used in making novelty ash-trays. Small speci- 
mens are mounted, varnished, and sold as curios. 

This reptile spends most of its time in the ocean. 
Indeed, the males may never come to land, although 
the females visit sandy beaches to lay eggs. The green 
turtle is capable of existing for long periods in the 
open seas, but usually is found in shallow water near 
land. It is most often seen in areas of rocky bottom, 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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The Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion recently wrote new history in its books when the 
agency transported 4,000 bass fingerlings 750 miles by 
air and planted them in a picturesque foreign river 
to afford future fun and fishing for 8,000 American 
sailors and their families. 

This story actually started 15 months ago when an 
urgent letter was received at the Commission’s Tal- 
lahassee headquarters from H. P. McNeal, base in- 
dustrial relations officer at the U. S. Naval Base, 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 

In part it said—“It’s black bass we need, fingerlings 
or fry, whichever is most likely to survive and thrive 
in a Cuban River. There is a nice fresh water stream 
about 10 miles from the U. S. Naval Operating Base— 
but there are no sports fish in the stream. Our Chief 
of Staff, Captain R. H. Wilkinson, who incidentally is 
from New Smyrna Beach, Florida, suggested that per- 
haps the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission would furnish a few cans of bass for stocking 
the stream thus affording sport to the many of the 
8,000 military and civilian personnel of the Base.” 

The point that really CONNECTED with the Com- 
mission followed in McNeal’s letter. 

“If your organization would supply us with the 
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After the long flight the first can of the Black Bass fingerlings to 

be released in Cuban waters, at a point inaccessible to trucks, has 

just been handed from a Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 

Commission official to Admiral C. L. C. Atkeson aboard the Navy 

heliocopter. Admiral Atkeson is Commander of the U. S. Naval 
Base at Guantanamo. 


fish, the State of Florida would make a-fine contri- 
bution to the morale and welfare of the members of 
this base where many Floridians are stationed,” the 
letter continued. 

The whole thing sounded like a swell idea to 
members of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. They were in a position to supply bass fish- 
ing to thousands of American boys who were on for- 
eign duty for their country in a land that afforded no 
black bass fishing! What the Commission didn’t real- 
ize at that moment was the fact that the plan was 
destined to embroilment in approximately 15 months 
of “red tape” before it could be brought to a success- 
ful conclusion. 

First of all we learned that it would be necessary 
to win approval for the idea from no less than His Ex- 
cellency Fulgencio Batista, President of Cuba. 

On April 28, 1952 the following cablegram was dis- 
patched to President Batista: 

“The Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion has a request from the United States Navy to 
supply several thousand Black Bass fingerlings to be 
released in the Yateritas River, 10 miles from our 
Naval Operating Base in Cuba, to give improved sports 
fishing to American sailors. 
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“Our Commission not only is eager to fulfill this 
request, but is doubly interested in promoting good 
will, good fishing, and good sportsmanship between 
our nations. 

“We are seeking your Excellency’s permission to 
transfer these Florida game fish to Cuban waters and 
under no condition would this Commission sanction 
the experiment unless it meets with your Excellency’s 
full approval. Should you fully approve, it is the 


Commission’s eager desire to attend and study the 


transfer of American game fish to Cuban waters. Your 
decision will be eagerly awaited by the Commission.” 


The following day President Batista’s reply was re- 
ceived in Tallahassee. 

“With enthusiasm, the President accepts the gen- 
erous offer of your Commission and has requested 
Dr. Alfredo Jacomino, Minister of Agriculture, to 
cooperate in all ways to assist your Commission in 
transplanting the Florida fish to Cuban waters. I ap- 
preciate the opportunity you have given me.” 

Then the “red tape” set in to a degree that 15 
months were destined to pass before the fingerlings 
actually were taken to Cuba. A Commission fisheries 
biologist was flown to Cuba in a Navy plane to make 
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Navy, Cuban and Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
personnel shown releasing some of the black bass fingerlings 
directly into the Yateritas River. Flown from Florida in special 
containers lodged in cerated tanks, some of the fingerlings had 
escaped inte the tanks and were released directly into the river 

to save handling. (Official U.S. Navy Photograph.) 
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The “Florida Flying Fish” plane landed at Cuba’s Leeward Field 
because of weather conditions which made it necessary to take 
the trucks carrying the bass fingerlings across the Bay by LSU. 


(Official Photograph, U.S. Navy.) 
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a three-day study of the Yateritas River. His report 
recommended the river as suitable for Florida bass. 

Then there was the matter of clearing the proposed 
operation through our State Department, our Navy, 
and our Cuban ministry—all in all this constituted a 
total of 15 months! 

But, at long last the big day arrived—August 7, 
1953. Before dawn broke that memorable morning, 
one of the Navy’s R4D-8 Transport planes warmed up 
its gigantic engines at the Jacksonville Naval Air Sta- 
tion. One by one, the sleepy crew members crawled 
aboard with their seabags. Meanwhile Bill Snyder, 
Northeast Division Director, Charlie Clymore, North- 
east Division Education Officer, and John F. Dequine, 
the Commission’s Chief Fisheries Biologist, arrived 
to supervise the loading of 4,000 bass fingerlings that 
had been ear-marked for foreign service to supply 
fun and sport for our U. S. Sailors serving in Cuba. 

Carefully and quickly, the bass, transported from 
our Winter Haven Hatchery by Guy Garrett, were 
transferred from the Commission tank truck to two 
smaller, electric agitator equipped tanks that had been 
secured tightly to the deck of the mighty navy trans- 
port plane. 

_ Finally, the plane, piloted by Chief Aviation Pilot 
Earl Brooks, roared off the field, bearing the treasured 
fingerlings, a six-man crew, and the three Game Com- 
mission representatives. In exactly four hours and 
nine minutes the plane landed in Cuba at the Lee- 


Capt. R. H. Wilkinson, Chief of Staff of the Guantanamo Naval 
Base, has just released a can of fingerling bass into the Yateras 
river. Watching the operation (left to right) are: Lt. Mariano 
Frank Gamio of the Cuban Navy; Refeel Rodriguez Solorzano, 
Cuban Department of Agriculture; and Mayor Jose Fermin Morales 
Ferreira of Guantanamo City. ( Officiel Photegraph, U. S. Navy.) 
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The fish transport tanks were taken by truck from the airplane 
to the Yateras River. The agitators were kept in continuous 
operation from Jacksonville until the release into the river. 


ward Point Air Field. Never before had so many fish 
been flown so far and at such high altitudes—upward 
of 12,000 feet! 

The remainder of the story perhaps can be best told 
by a translation of a news story that appeared later 
with excellent pictures in the daily newspaper 
DIARIO DE CUBA, published at Santiago de Cuba. 
The complete article follows: 

“At noon, on Friday the seventh, we left Guantan- 
amo City to attend a ceremony of exceptional impor- 
tance on the border of the Yateritas River at its south- 
ernmost point, directly opposite the water pumping 
plant. In a short while a nucleus of official elements, 
including fraternal Dr. Antonio Luis Civit, U. S. Naval 
Base delegate, gathered to take part in the official 
ceremony sponsored by the Base authorities to “plant” 
the Yateritas River with an enormous quantity of trout 
to augment its fishing potentiality in the ensuing years. 

In a number of jeeps, we left the Special Service 
Center in this city bound for Yateritas following the 


(Continued on Page 34) 


Jack Dequine, Chief Fisheries biologist, and Bill Snyder, Northeast 

Division Director and co-author of this article, inspect the agitators 

that aerate the water in the fish transport tanks while flying at 
12,000 feet. 





After the fingerlings were planted, the return to the 
main Naval base was made by heliocopter. 





Above, Guy Garrett (left), Winter Haven hatchery superintendent, 
and his assistant, Steve Dobbs, with some of the 4,000 bass finger- 
lings that were transplanted. 


In the photograph below, Garrett and Dobos prepare to unload 

the bass fingerlings into the tanks aboard this Navy R4D-8 from 

the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission truck at Jacksonville. 
(Both pictures are official photographs, U.S. Navy.) 
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Charles W. Pace, Director, Game and Fresh 

Water Fish Commission, checks over the 

circulation files in the new magazine section 
of the Commission offices at Tallahassee. 





Above, Florida Wildlife circulation person- 
nel begin the long task of addressing each 
issue for mailing to the thousands of sub- 
scribers throughout Florida, the 47 other 
states and such far away places as Sellen- 
bosch, South Africa and Zurich, Switzerland. 


Below, packaging of bulk newsstand maga- 

zines and the wrapping of each county, 

postal zone and state subscriptions in in- 
dividual units. 


Florida Wildlife 
moved back home! 

The editorial. offices of Florida 
Wildlife are again in their original 
location at the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission building in 
Tallahassee where the circulation 
and book-keeping offices had re- 
mained. By moving the editorial 
offices from Leesburg, the Commis- 
sion alleviates many problems in 
communication, transportation of 
materials, editorial and advertis- 
ing and eliminates costly and exces- 
sive duplication. 

Also by this move the editorial of- 
fices are placed only a few doors 
from all the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission state offices, 
bringing about a closer contact and 
enabling Florida Wildlife to more 
easily and effectively bring to its 
readers the programs, policies and 
plans of the Commission as a whole. 

Now, in the Commission building, 
Florida Wildlife has at its finger- 


Magazine has 


tips all of the resources of valuable 


first-hand information as it is fil- 
tered in to the Commission from 
every section of Florida; from other 
states and from the Federal govern- 
ment. The closer contact with the 
Director will bring about more de- 
tailed, accurate and authoritative 
relaying of Commission activities to 
the public through the magazine. 
Close to the printing plant, the 


(Continued on Page 33) 


The editorial department checks over manu- 
script accepted for publication, and works 
with the author on changes. 





| Above: 


MOVES BACK HOME 


an 


Magazine layout and art work is gone over 

in editorial offices which, since the move 

to Tallahassee, adjoin the circulation, book- 
keeping and general offices. 





Wrapping of pre-addressed copies 
is done in assembly-line fashion to expedite 
the giant job of getting Florida Wildlife 
into the mails, express stations and air 
flights as rapidly as_ possible. 


Below: Keeping up with subscription lists, 

changing addresses and adding new sub- 

scribers keeps the Graphotype operators 

busy both at making new plates and filing 

them in the special trays for Addressograph 
operation later. 
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Within a month to six weeks, numerous small worms will be present. 


What real “Cracker” fisherman doesn’t at least oc- 
casionally resort to the old tried and true method of 
cane pole and worm fishing to put a mess of bream 
in the skillet? 

All too often it seems, an hour or two of tough 
shovel work is a prelude to a worm dunking expedi- 
tion to that favorite bream hole. There is an easy, 
and inexpensive way to solve the bait problem. Dry 
weather, sandy soil, or a generous streak of laziness 
need not deter the angler who takes a few simple 
steps to assure himself an adequate, readily available 
bait supply. 

The procedure outlined here is based on the use of 
a galvanized bucket 12 inches in diameter. A tight 
wooden box, cut off barrel, old bath tu’ or similar 
rust proof receptacle will serve. The amounts of ma- 
terials used should be increased proportionately for 
a larger container. Here is the recommended pro- 
cedure: 

1. Paint the inside of the metal container with good 
quality paint to retard rust. For wooden containers 
this step may be eliminated. 

2. Fill the container to within a few inches of the 
top with soil. Avoid sandy soil as worms do not do 
well in sand. Rich soil containing much organic 
matter is preferred. If you use poor soil lacking in or- 
ganic matter, mix in at least one quarter of the total 
volume of rotted straw or leaves. 

3. Moisten the soil with as much water as it will 
readily absorb. It should be thoroughly damp but 
not sloppy wet. Now mix into the top two or three 
inches of soil one-fourth pound of used kitchen grease, 
vegetable shortening or lard, and one-half pound of 
cornmeal. 

4. Now place your breeding stock in the tub. About 
75 adult worms will be adequate for a 12 inch diameter 
tub. English or “red worms” especially will do well in 
this type of arrangement. Night crawlers, because of 

(Continued on Page 33) 


Mix into the soil a quarter pound of kitchen grease and a half- 
pound of corn meal. ga Mo) Caer 
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The summer of 53 will long remain a memory for 
some 200 youngsters this coming school season and for 
many months to come. Perhaps until next year 
around this time. For this healthy contingent of 
young people had the time of their life at the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s Second Annual 
Summer Camp and School held in Auburndale, Flor- 
ida. The Junior Conservation Camp and School, as 
it is called, affords the youthful conservationists an 
opportunity to get together with companions from all 
over the state. Forty-five of the sixty odd clubs 


found in Florida were represented at the three week 

summer camp this year, with an attendance of almost , 

200 for the three separate camping weeks. For the 

success of the camp with its training in conserva- | 
tion due credit must be given to the representatives of 

the many State and Federal agencies who donated 

their time and specialized knowledge and to the staff 


of the Information and Education Division. 
The boys came from Tallahassee and from Miami, 
from east and west. And they all met with one com- 


mon interest in mind to learn a little more of conserva- 
tion. Mixed well with that special interest was plenty 
of fun and relaxation. Everything was set to schedule 
and when the boys were not swimming or taking part 
in some other activity, they were listening to a talk 
on some phase of conservation work. 


One special—very special delight — was KP (kit- 
chen police) for the youngsters. Some, of course, had 
this honor bestowed on them several times during 
their camping week. 

The first camping week was held during the week 
of June 7-13, and the last two weeks August 9-16, 
August 16-23. Sixty-five boys attended the first week, 
while a hundred and twenty-six came during the 
two weeks in August. 


Of course most of the boys brought their fishing 


gear with them and for those who forgot, cane poles “he neal loudown ou Aacttutlied 





were furnished with a well stocked supply of worms 

to entice their catches. For those who could swim, ac the Sccummer SS dr. 
boats were assigned and for the others the shore or : 

wharfs were used. All had their chance of trying for Couseruation Camp 
the many prizes furnished by the tackle dealers both 

statewide and national. From the very moment the act rtabumdate 


youthful camper checked in and registered, until he 
departed, his time was filled with activity. 


A schedule was given each boy camper for him to 


Campers watch interesting demonstration as instructor shows if campers were late for any of their scheduled meetings, this was 
various methods of casting. one meeting they were never late for— chow! 
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The conservation program was made more interesting through the 
use of charts, demonstrations, and visual education. 


follow during the course of his stay. Upon his arrival 
and after being checked in, food was served before 
orientation where the program of the week was ex- 


By ; plained and the regulations and rules were discussed 
so all would know how to set their course. One 
DENVER Ste. CLAIRE scheduled event that brought moans to many a boy 


was reveille at 6:00 am.! This didn’t bother some, 
for they were up and “at ‘em” at 5:00 am. The other 
time element causing considerable lament was “lights 
out” at 9:30 p.m. 


Meals were served three times a day—breakfast at 
7:00 a.m.—lunch at noon and dinner at 6:00 p.m. For 
those who liked their snacks at night before bed time, 
the canteen was opened at 7:30 p.m. 


Movies in the evening were top recreation for the © 
conservationists. All films shown were educational 
and usually about some special talk they had during 
the day. Learning to Shoot; Safety in Shooting; Sem- 
inole Indians; Everglades Sawgrass; Indian Dances; 
Our Heritage; Guardians of the Outdoors; etc., were 
reeled off much to the delight of the audience. 


Keen competition between the boys in the different 
fish divisions, sports events and other activity contests 
was exhibited at each camp. This, of course, can be 
understood when announcements were made telling of 
the various prizes to be awarded at presentation 
night. The award that all tried most earnestly for 
was the top prize for being elected the best camper 
by their own camping group in a general assembly. 
Equal to this award was the prize presented to the 
“most cooperative worker” during the week of camp. 
Selection of the junior Conservationist for this award 
ne made each week by the Camp Director and the 
staff. 


In lectures, the young people made an attentive audience, interested 
and eager to learn. 





(Continued on Page 28) 
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Other awards were presented fo 


the following: The largest fish; the 
longest fish; the most fish; the larg- 
est bass; the largest bream; the best 
diver; the best swimmer in age 
groups (ages 8-9-10) ages 11-12-13) 
and ages 14-15-16-17-18; best soft- 
ball team; best singles horseshoe 


player; best horseshoe players 
(doubles) and best checker player. 
The competitive tournaments 


were designed to stimulate the in- 
dividual, team and group interests. 

The best cabin for the week hav- 
ing maintained near perfection for 
inspection each morning was also 
awarded a prize, the award going 
to the captain and the members of 
the winning cabin. Prizes were pre- 
sented also to the best three “KP’s”. 

In addition awards were present- 
ed to the authors of the best essays 
on a topic or discussion which in- 
terested them most. At the dis- 
cretion of the Camp Director token 
awards were presented whenever 
possible to the smallest mascots of 
camp and often times to the young- 
ster with the most hardluck—a 
sort of consolation prize. 


The tackle dealers have been 
most generous with their contri- 
butions. Rods, reels, lures, flies, 
sinkers, lines, corks, pails, hooks, 
and similar prizes have made the 
many winners happy beyond words. 

And while we are sounding our 
applause for the tackle dealers may 
we take this time too to thank the 
many speakers from the various 
state and federal agencies for their 
big assist in the camp’s success. 
Some of the men contributing their 
time were: Bill Jamison, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation; J. W. 
Wolfley, U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service; Howard Bissland and Bob 
Lyman of the U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture-Soil Conservation; Howard 
Ellis, Florida Forestry Service; Tom 
Royal, Florida Audubon Society, 
Don Cook, Gunsmith; Charles 
Reicken, Florida State Rifle Champ- 
ion. 

Others who spoke and their sub- 
jects were: Fred Jones, Fly Casting; 
Bob Mitchell, Seminole Indians; 
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Dan Hale & associates, Tampa, Ar- 
chery Club; Owen Godwin, Snakes; 
Don Benzie, Salt Water Conserva- 
tion (State Board of Conservation), 
Karl Hunziker, Sports Page Edit- 
ing. 

Demonstrations in fly casting, 
outboard motor operations and safe- 
ty; rifle shooting; archery; simulat- 
ed spraying of hyacinths; radio com- 
munications (plane to car and to 
walkie-talkie); and colloection of 
guns, were eagerly watched by the 
young boys. 

Meals were pleasant experiences 
because as the boys say “the chow” 
was tops. The slogan—‘“feed a boy’s 
stomach and you have a friend’— 
was proven beyond a doubt. Of 
course making this true was depend- 
ent largely on the cook—Marcell 
Gerard. The boys soon learned to 
pay tribute to this French-Swiss 
culinary artist. This was especially 
so with the KP’s who worked with 
him in the kitchen. In such close 
quarters a wholesome relationship 
was established and those were 
privileged to call him “Frenchy”. 
The meals were well balanced and 
planned with pains-taking care. The 
one cardinal concept about taking 
only what they could eat was a 
must with the Camp Cook and Di- 
rector. 


Sunday in the camp with its de- 
partures and arrivals was never so 
filled that time wasn’t taken to wor- 
ship God. Services were conducted 
by Preacher Crantford for all de- 
nominations designed to thank God 
for the blessings of the week and to 
protect them in their traveling. A 
passage from the scripture was read 
and a short talk followed. 


Personnel from the various de- 
partments within the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission as- 
sisted in presenting interesting and 
informative talks in special sub- 
jects relative to conservation: 
Among those participating were: E. 
T. Heinen, on Fish Management; 
Fred Stanberry, Frank Winston, 
Bill Jennings, on Game Manage- 


ment; Dean Perra and James Reed, 
on hyacinth control; Jack Shoe- 
maker, Publicity; Bob Revels, Out- 
board Motors—safety and use; Ed 
Timmons and Ed Zaeger, First Aid; 
and Bob McNeil, swimming and 
diving, and life-saving. 

A total of 76 boys found them- 
selves away from home for the 
first time during the interval of 
the three weeks of camping. These 
young men received valuable train- 
ing in human relationship, getting 
along with others and the ability 
to adjust themselves in new sur- 
roundings. We heard the Camp 
Director and the Assistant say they 
never lost a homesick boy. This of 
course is due to the Counselling 
done by the staff at camp. Boys with 
their problems and worries are al- 
ways invited to sit down in private 
and talk it out. With such proced- 
ures a boy having difficulty was 
given an assist to take his place 
rightfully among the youthful en- 
thusiasts. 

The inspection of cabins every 
morning was quite a ritual for the 
staff counselors. Beds were re- 
quired to be made neatly but not 
necessarily uniformly, although 
some cabins used the same type of 
making a bed. The important thing 
was neatness and cleanliness. Cabins 
on inspection tours must be swept 
clean, free from all trash both 
inside and outside, clothes must be 
arranged neatly inside, and lug- 
gage and shoes placed in an orderly 
style. On these inspections, cuts, 
bruises and any need for medica- 
tion or treatment was noted and the 
young camper reported after gen- 
eral inspection to the First Aid 
Building. 

Standings for Cabin Inspection 

(Continued on Page 29) 


LIVE BAIT 
Air Compressors 
Air Pumps 
Air Filters 
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Air Control Valves 
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Pictured at right are Andy Johnston 
of Anniston, Ala., and Mrs. Gladys 
Weeks of Atlanta, both contestants 
in the Orlando Second Annual Central 
Florida Bass Fishing Contest. Andy 
holds a bass weighing six pounds and 
nine ounces, and Mrs. Weeks holds a 
string of bass, the largest weighing 
three pounds and six ounces. Hun- 
dreds of tourists and Floridians have 
been turning in their prize catches in 
the contest conducted this summer by 
the Greater Orlando Chamber of Com- 
merce. On July 15th, the halfway 
mark, the total number of bass en- 
tered in the entire 90-day contest 
period last summer. Photos courtesy 
of Orlando Chamber of Commerce 
News and Views. 


Above are F. A. Hayhurst and son of In- 
dianapolis, largest bass weighing seven 
pounds and four ounces, and David Middle- 
ton of Baytown, Texas, largest entry of four 
pounds and five ounces. The October issue 
of Wildlife will carry the complete story of 
the Fishing Contest. 


were announced each day at the 
noon meal. The Cabin with the 
lowest standing would be assigned 
the following day for KP, CP and 
other details. The delight of all 
of course was the Spud Detail 
(Peeling Potatoes — 100 pound 
sacks). A cabin falling into last 
position hardly ever repeated such 
a lapse or breach after a good day in 
the Mess Hall. It is to be noted here, 
however, that the boys on such de- 
tails were always taken from their 
assignments to participate in the 
conservation talks and recreation 
activities. 

The scheduled program for each 
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week with its speakers and numer- 
ous activities was planned and ex- 
ecuted by the Camp Director, Den- 
ver St. Claire. Coordination of the 
Camp, the Staff Counselors, Activi- 
ties, Special Events, Speakers and 
general activities were also super- 
vised by the Camp Director. 


Assistant Director, Bob Revels, 
worked closely with the Director 
and was in charge of all Purchasing; 
Mr. Ed Timmons, Information and 
Education Officer was in charge of 
all fishing contests, boating, softball, 
fishing poles and bait; Mr. Bob Mc- 
Neil was responsible for swimming, 
water front, safety, life saving, 
swimming instruction, horseshoes, 
checkers, swimming races, diving 
contest; Mr. Ed Zaeger, was in 
charge of Mess Hall, transportation, 
assemblies, formations and general 
sports. 


% 


| DIXIE LILY 
MILLING 
COMPANY 
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Dixie Lily Meal or 
' Grits are 20 to 30 
days fresher than 
any meal and grits 
sold throughout Flor- 
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ida. Dixie Lily is 
ground fresh daily in 
Florida. 
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By STAN B. (Doc) WADE 
FLY ROD SPINNERS AND SPINNER-FLY COMBINATIONS 


If you have ever read any of the 
old books on fly fishing, you must 
have been impressed by the stress 
on spinners and flies fished behind 
spinners of various styles, and yet 
today relatively few fly fishermen 
ever use spinners of any -kind. I 
do not consider it unsportsmanlike 
to let the flash of a spinner entice 
a fish to hit my fly. After all, we 
are not angling for Atlantic salmor, 
on which the use of a spinner is 
prohibited, but for bass, bream, sea- 
trout (spotted weakfish), snook, 
mangrove snappers, and such fish. 
We do not hesitate to use bait when 
necessary, so why hesitate to use a 
spinner ahead of your fly? 

It is unquestionably true that a 
spinner will attract fish which will 
pay no attention to a plain fly. Ap- 
parently the flash of the spinner 
blade can be seen by a fish much 
farther than the fly itself; when he 
moves up to investigate the flash- 
ing spinner he sees the fly, it looks 
good, and we get a strike. Large 
spinners are rarely if ever neces- 
sary; I like best the two smallest 
sizes of the willow-leaf shaped spin- 
ners in either silver or gold finish. 
_I buy the best ones I can find, with 
a locking device so that the spin- 
ner attachment cannot open up and 
let a good fish take my fly away 
with him. This can happen with 
cheap or poorly designed spinners 
which depend entirely on a free- 
sliding coil of wire to lock the spin- 
ner loop. This loop can and does 
often slide up toward the leader 
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leaving the loop free to open and 
let the fish pull the fly off. Avoid 
these cheap ones—the best are in- 
expensive. Avoid also the _ style 
known as a “Colorado” spinner, as 
it is no good ahead of a fly although 
deadly by itself when cast and al- 
lowed to sink slowly. It is best in 
running water as it “works” more. 

The next best type of spinner 
ahead of a fly is the “Indiana” style, 
with one or two oval blades affixed 
to a shaft on which the blades re- 
volve. The “June Bug” spinner is 
similarly designed and is one of the 
best. Spinners which do not pick 
up cleanly from the water are an 
abomination; all those which are 
made on a fixed shaft will pick up 
easily, except in the large sizes, 
which I do not recommend for fly 
fishing as they are too heavy to 
cast well. When using any spinner 
it will be necessary to change your 
timing, as otherwise you may hook 
yourself or your partner. Unless 
you keep your back-cast up higher 
than is necessary with an ordinary 
plain fly, the forward cast will per- 
haps be made in line with your 
head, and heads have ears that 
stick out just enough to intercept 
that sharp hook—unpleasant after- 
math! 

Spinner-flies are good in any depth 
of water; use them among the lily 
pads and grass, or add a few BB 
shot or a strip sinker to your leader 
and let them go ’way down deep 
where the big fellows spend most 
of their time. For deep water work 


use a line which will sink readily, 
and if you choose to troll your 
spinner fly use monofilament line 
and more lead to keep the combina- 
tion deep. Trolling a fly behind a 
spinner is little practised in Florida 
but is just as deadly here on bass, 
crappie, and big bream as it is on 
northern smallmouths or trout. 
There is something about the glint 
of that spinner blade that fish find 
irresistible, even when “they are 
not feeding.” 

Use flies that resemble the min- 
nows on which your quarry habitu- 
ally feeds, or, if you are after bream, 
use a black or brown hackle or 
palmer-tied fly. The plain black 
palmer is about as good and cer- 
tainly the simplest of all the flies 
which work well behind a spinner. 

Try this simple variation of fly 
fishing and see if you do not find 
it easier to fill that stringer. Tight 
Lines! END 
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AMMUNITION—In the past, most 
of our discussions have been limited 
to firearms and shooting. With the 
approach of hunting season, which 
opens September 12, on _ limited 
game, I feel that at this time we 
should discuss in a general way the 
type of ammunition we are going 
to use. 


With the advent of the new crimp- 
end shell, which most hunters are 
inclined to cuss, our patterns and 
the effectiveness of our shot shells 
have been greatly enhanced. With 
the old type wadding, blown pat- 
terns were very common, since the 
wad itself was forced out of the 
barrell ahead of the shot. Having 
hit a solid wall of air, the wad 
slowed up, with the result that very 
near the muzzle a large hole was 
left as the shot passed around the 
wad. Many of you have noticed the 
effect this has had on your shoot- 
ing. You are not in favor of the 
crimp load for this reason: your 
shot is not spreading. It is holding 
to pattern more consistently than 
it ever did with the old type wad. 
Some of you are sure that these 
shells are shooting at least a full 
degree of choke tighter than the 
old type shell. This is correct, in 
one way, but the truth of the mat- 
ter is that for the first time in am- 
munition history you are getting a 
perfect pattern. Nearly all our fac- 
tory loads today are using the crimp 
shell rather than the old wad type, 
and this is commendable because it 
is giving you much greater efficiency 
from the shots and the shot pattern. 


Throughout the state there is 
great controversy on the size shot 
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to be used in shooting ducks, dove, 
and other high and fast flying birds 
I once stated that the size shot a 
man uses in his gun and the brand 
name of the shell he uses, are as 


individual to him as the razor blades 


he buys, the whiskey he drinks, or 
his preference of blonds, brunettes, 
or redheads. This is very definitely 
true. 


The type and size shot a man 
should use depends a great deal on 
his skill and ability to use the fire- 
arm he is shooting. Much thought 
should be given to choosing the 
right size shot, and local conditions 
may, in some way, affect this choice. 
It has been found that at 50 to 60 
yards a mallard drake requires five 
to six pellets of No. 4 shot for a 
clean kill. In Florida we much pre- 
fer size No. 7% shot, maximum load, 
due to the fact that in No. 7% 
shots we have somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 350 pellets, where- 
as in No. 5 shot we have only about 
175 pellets. The chance of head in- 
jury, therefore, is much greater with 
a size 7% shot than it would be 
with size 5. I believe in the main 
that more clean kills are scored 
with 742 than with the larger size 
shot. Another great advantage of 
using the small pellets is the fact 
that not nearly so much meat is 
spoiled. 

It might be well to note at this 
time that trap shooters almost never 
use express loads up to 80 yards. 
The only comment I will make on 
this statement is that very definitely 
a better pattern is obtained with a 
field load charge since too much 
pressure has a definite tendency to 


distort your pattern. I should say 
that for duck and goose shooting, 
very definitely an express load is 
the load to use; however, this state- 
ment will incite much comment from 
our old time trapshooters. 

This discussion will be continued 
further in the next issued. END 





THE COMPLEAT ANGLER, 300th 
Anniversary Edition, by Izaak 
Walton, Revised by Eugene 
Burns, Published by the Stack- 
pole Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Price, $3.50. 

Never in the history of the entire 
sporting world has any written word 
exerted the tremendous impact on 
its proponents and participants as 
has the case of the brief writings 
of Izaak Walton upon the anglers 
who followed him. This book is the 
first revision of Walton’s treasured 
classic since 1683, when it was first 
published. 

A great American conservation 
organization has been named in 
honor of the patron saint of anglers, 
and in commemoration of the tri- 
centennial of the writing of the 
classic, the Izaak Walton League of 
America is sponsoring the new edi- 
tion. In spite of the fact that there 
have been more than 200 editions 
of the work, three of which were 
published in foreign languages — 
Japanese, Danish, and German — 
this is the first revised edition since 
the death of Walton. 

The revision has been made by 
Eugene Burns, prominent American 
outdoor writer who, while an Eng- 
lish instructor at Harvard, had access 
to the famous Fearing collection in 
the University Library. Contained 
in the book is an appendix relat- 
ing to the history of the Izaak Wal- 
ton League written by Robert O. 
Beatty, editor of the League pub- 
lication, Outdoor America, and 
Burns has prepared an introduction 
which presents little known facts 
about Walton’s life. 

The River Dove—in England—was 
the favorite fishing country of the 
great philosopher—the defender of 
soil, woods, waters, and wildlife— 
and the pictures of this spectacular 
region which illustrate this volume 
are from the collection of the Wal- 
ton League. The book is a neces- 
sary supplement to every angling 
library. 
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especially near eel-grass flats. Dur- 
ing the day the turtle feeds upon 
submerged vegetation, and at night 
it retires to some cavity or pot- 
hole on the bottom. Atlhough sub- 
sisting mostly on salt-water plants, 
the green turtle also eats snails, 
crabs, sponges, and _ jellyfish. 

In spite of their awkwardness on 
land, the adult green turtles are 
swift and graceful in the water. 
They have been clocked to swim at 
the remarkable speed of nearly 33 
feet per second. 

One night in late spring or sum- 
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NNING'S ead SHRIMP LURE CO. 
- NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


BOX 933 
QUALITY ARCHERY TACKLE 


For the Hunter and Field Archer 
BEAR “GLASS POWERED” BOWS 
and Aceessories to go with them. 
A postal brings a priee lis¢ from: 
“CHARLIE” MACKLE 
2318 Manatee Ave., W. Bradenton, Fla. 
Orders shipped to all points in Florida 
postpaid. 





| MODERNIZE YOUR GUN rl 


IMPROVE YOUR SCORE = 
Franzite Grips are pos- 
itively unbreakable — 
most durable made. 
Offered for Colt, Smith & Wesson, 
Hi-Standard, Ortgies, Luger, Mau- 
ser, other domestic and imported 
guns. Wide choice of smart de- 
signs in ivory, pearl, walnut, onyx, agate, biack 
and a few target, staghorn and carved grips. 
Low prices! FREE NEW CATALOG. Dealers 


wanted. 
SPORTS, INC. (MFRS.) 
5591 Broadway, Dept. BR-9, Chicago 40, III. 
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Mailing Address: No. 1, Titusville, Florida 











mer, the female green turtle crawls 
up on a sandy beach to lay her 
eggs. She picks a spot above high 
tide mark, where salt water will 
not reach her clutch, and begins 
digging. She may make several 
false starts, excavating two or 
three holes and abandoning them. 
Finally she gets down to business. 
Using her front flippers, she scoops 
out a sort of basin, sometimes eight 
or ten feet wide and about two feet 
deep. Then, with her hindlimbs, she 
digs a smaller hole, a special egg 
repository, at the bottom of the 
basin. In the nest she will lay any- 
where from 75 to 200 eggs. She then 
covers the nest up and throws sand 
all about, concealing the evidence 
of her work. A couple of weeks 
later, she may visit the beach again, 
and repeat the entire process. It is 
believed that one female green tur- 
tle may construct as many as five 
or six complete nests, each with eggs, 
during a summer breeding season. 


The eggs are nearly round in 
shape, almost two inches in diameter, 
and white in color. They hatch in 
nine or ten weeks. The babies scram- 
ble out of the nest and make their 
way down to the surf. The little 
ones can actually walk with their 
flippers, unlike the huge adults 
which can only “hitch” themselves 
along when on land. 


The nests are sometimes dug out 
by wild hogs, and the babies are 
preyed upon by sharks, crabs, sea 
birds, and other creatures. 


Growth is very rapid. When the 
green turtle is five years old, it may 
weigh 35 pounds or more. A full- 
grown adult will tip the scales at 
850 pounds, and thousand-pounders 
have been reported. Today, however, 
very few such giants occur in Flor- 
ida waters. Most of the green turtles 


Telephone: Oak Hill 2315 


ALLENHURST FISHING CAMP 


“On Haulover Canal”—Turn left two mi. South of Oak Hill 


BOATS — 


BAIT — 


TACKLE — GUIDES 


COTTAGES AND RESTAURANT 
EXCELLENT DUCK HUNTING IN SEASON 
“FISHING IS FUN — FOR EVERYONE” 


ED McCORMICK’S 


BEACON No. 42 FISHING CAMP 
Telephone OAK HILL 2310 
CABINS — BOATS — MOTORS — TACKLE — BAIT — GUIDES 
RESTAURANT 
Most Modern Fishing Camp on Florida’s East Coast 


SAM WAMPLER, MGR. 





BOATS °® BAIT 


P. 0. BOX 72 


BLUE CREEK LODGE 


MODERN COTTAGES 
At St. Johns River and Lake George 


2 MILES SOUTH OF SHILOH, FLORIDA 





MOTORS ® GUIDES © TACKLE 
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FROM FAR AWAY PHILIPPINES! 

I have read about your publication, 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE, in the Yearbook 
published by the National Fisheries Insti- 
tute, Inc. I have the honor to request that 
my name be included in the mailing list 
for FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 

Your publication as related to fishery will 
be of vital help in my line of work as Scien- 
tific Aide of the Philippine Bureau of Fish- 
eries. It will also be a good reference ma- 
terial on the subject I am teaching at the 
Philippine Institute of Fisheries Technology 
which is about conservation of Wildlife. 

LUIS C. NICOMEDEZ, 
Bureau of Fisheries, 
Manila, Philippines. 





now taken off our coasts weigh less 
than 150 pounds. 


At one time, green turtles were 
very common as far north as the 
coast of North Carolina, and great 
numbers of them nested on Florida 
beaches. Back around 1890, the green 
turtle industry ranked fourth in im- 
portance among Florida fisheries. 
Today the reptiles are scarce in our 
waters, and they seldom if ever 
breed along Florida coasts. True, 
sea turtles do nest in the state each 
year, but most of them are logger- 
heads, not green turtles. There is a 
thriving green turtle industry at Key 
West, but few of the reptiles sold 
there are captured locally. Most of 
them are taken in Nicaraguan and 
Costa Rican waters. 


Of course, all of the sea turtles 
are most vulnerable when on land. 
At such times they are easily caught. 
Those found on beaches are nesting 
females which, if undisturbed, would 
deposit several hundred eggs each. 
Recent studies have shown that the 
decline of the green turtle, and of 
sea turtles generally, results not 
from over-fishing but from the cap- 
ture of nesting females. The breed- 
ing reptiles are therefore protected 
by law; during May, June, July, 
and August it is illegal to molest 
sea turtles, their nests, or their eggs. 

The accompanying photograph was 
made by Bruce Mozert. END 


ST. JOHNS FISHING LODGE 
“In the Heart of the Bass Capitol 
of the World’”’ 
Huntington, Fla. 
Imdividual Housekeeping Cottages 
Private Rooms with Connecting Bath 
21 Miles South of Palatka, just off 
U. S. Highway 17 
DAN and LORA JOINER, owners and operators 
Long distance telephone: Pomona Park 2796 
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their breeding habits are not suited 
for tub raising. 

5. Place a dampened burlap 
sack over the top of the tub to help 
retard evaporation of moisture. 

The soil should be kept moist at 
all times. After the first month, and 
every two weeks thereafter, add 
grease and cornmeal in the propor- 
tion of one-fourth pound grease to 
one-half pound cornmeal. 

The tubs must be protected against 
freezing. 

If ants prove troublesome, dusting 
the floor around the tub with pyreth- 
rum dust or spraying the outside of 
the tub with a chlorodane ant spray 
will eliminate this difficulty. Ants 
may also be controlled by placing 
the tub on a stand, the legs of which 
are set in water or oil filled cans. 

Rats and mice may be attracted 
to the feed. They can be eliminated 
by screening the tub with hardware 
cloth. 

Within a month to six weeks nu- 
merous small worms will be pres- 
ent. By the end of 5 or 6 months 
the tub should contain hundreds of 
worms of all sizes. 

It is a good idea to have two tubs 
and to use the worms from one for 
awhile then switch to the other. A 
“rest period” of this sort seems to 
be beneficial in aiding production. 

Worms will continue to multiply 
throughout the year as long as the 
temperature is kept between 40 to 
70 degrees. 

A 12 inch container will produce 
from 1700 to 2500 usable worms per 
year and still leave adequate breed- 
ing stock. 
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bass; Eugene Taylor, second (rod 
and reel), 44%4-ounce bream; Terry 
Appleby, third (pocket knife), four- 
ounce bass. 

Twelve to 14 years—Johnny 
Yeakle, first (rod and reel), one- 
pound, l1l-ounce Bream; George 
Dillard, second (rod and reel), 12- 
ounce bass; Charles English, third 
(hunting knife and sheath), seven- 
ounce bass. 

Eighteen consolation prizes — 
hand lines consisting of hook, sinker 
and cork but no pole—was awarded 
also. 

Youngest fisherman who regis- 
tered was Michael Richard, 12- 
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This program provides equipment 
and labor for killing the water plant 
in important fishing waters where 
local interests pay for the costs 
of the chemical spray used. A new 
boat crew has been added to the 
present facilities, which already in- 
clude a spray plane and one boat 
crew. While this work is no longer 
financed by federal funds, its oper- 
ations are considered a vital link 
in our chain of fish management 
activities. 

Barry O. Freeman, currently in 
charge of the Lake Fisheries Exper- 
iment Station in Leesburg, has been 
appointed Chief of Fish Manage- 
ment and will direct our fishery 
research and management programs. 
He will be assisted by Melvin T. 
Huish, who has been selected Fish 
Management Supervisor to coor- 
dinate all rough fish control experi- 
ments and field activities. 

Our Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commissioners are very enthusiastic 
over the program as outlined and 
sincerely believe that better game 
fishing will result. The limit of 
progress will be determined by the 
amount of appropriations received 
from the sale of licenses, govern- 
ment aid, and the untiring efforts 
of conservation-minded citizens. 

In conclusion, as the Director of 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, I want to express my 
sincere gratitude for the advanced 
cooperation already received. That 
gratitude can best be expressed in 
my own determined pledge to a 
future of continual effort toward 
the building of a state that can be 


proud of its conservation practices. 





The broad scope and the far- 
flung activities of your Com:.:ssion 
can not possibly be detailed here, 
but the job of conservation which 
they direct for you is far more than 
the enfcrcement of laws you have 
demanded for the protection of fish 
and game. | 

“For Florida’s Future” -- could 
well be the slogan of the work all 
of our conservationists are doing to- 





months old. Among the entries was 
a Cuban, Oscar Perez Jr., 6, who 
had never fished before in his life. 
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departmental deadlines will be mov- 
ed nearer to publication date, there- 
by making each issue more timely. 
The combining of all the major 
departments — editorial, circulation, 
advertising and book-keeping—into 
one central office in the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission state 
headquarters will necessarily bring 
about a closer coordination between 
the departments, resulting in a bet- 
ter efficiency level for the magazine 
as a whole. 3 
Florida Wildlife, the state’s only 
official publication, will continue to 
bring its readers—each month—the 
full picture of outdoor Florida; of 
Florida wild life in every section of 
our state. In addition to interest- 
ing feature stories, factual articles 
and photographic and art illustra- 
tions, Florida Wildlife will constant- 
ly strive to keep the state well post- 
ed on the gigantic activities of its 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 


mission. 


day. They are in actual fact pre- 
serving, protecting, restocking and 
increasing our natural resources; 
our lands, our waters, our game and 
our fish. 

For your tomorrow and your 
children’s tomorrow, conservation 
personnel are at work. To insure 
that future; to insure that “tomor- 
row’, the whole-hearted support of 
all of us—téday—is mandatory. 

All who have the opportunity to 
hunt and fish—and, I am happy to 
say that includes most of us,—are 
well aware of what we must do to 
help in this big job of conservation. . 
We know, too, that it is not only the 
job of conserving what we have but 
it is actually the increasing of what 
we will have in the future. 

While some may not realize it we 
have here in Florida one of the 
great hunting and fishing areas of 
the world. We currently have under 
game management of the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission 
nearly four million acres of land; 
and we can boast of approximately 
two million, seven hundred and 
fifty thousand acres of water within 
our state boundaries. 

We have inherited our present 
from the past. Let us resolve to 
leave for the future an even great- 
er inheritance. I urge you all to 
join together as true _ sportsfolk, 
dedicated to the happy task of true 
conservation — for the future of 
Florida. 
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“Blue Passage”. In the first vehicle 
driven by Dr. Civit himself were 
Mayor Jose Fermin Morales Fer- 
reira; the Military Chief of Guan- 
tanamo, Captain Ricardo Rodriguez 
Alfonso; the (Captain of the Port 
of Guantanamo, and (Chief of the 
Naval Post in Caimanera, Lt. Mar- 
iano Franco Gamio) of the Cuban 
Navy; (the Agriculture Department 
Delegate in this District, Mr. Rafael 
Rodriguez Solorzano,) and Mr. Sal- 
vador Saez. In another vehicle 
driven by Army Sergeant Socrates 
Alvarez Barrios, was Captain Al- 
fredo Fernandez Guarch, Chief of 
the Municipal Police, and in the 
third vehicle making the trip, Pepito 
Manduley Espeleta, the ‘“camera- 
man” Chebo Fernandez; photo- 
grapher Enrique Sailu, and this 
reporter. Our jeep was expertly 
driven by Raul Aguilar. 


At one in the afternoon we had 


RETRIEVERS 


Trained for Hunting and Field Trials. 
We have openings for a few bird dogs. 


We Use Live Birds in 
All Training. 
GOLDEN 
RETRIEVER 
PUPPIES 
FOR SALE 


HURRICANE ACRES 
RETRIEVER KENNELS 
P. O. Box 365 Orlando, Fila. 





reached the borders of the Yateritas 
River. There also converged the 
authorities of the Naval Base and 


the representatives of the “Florida 


State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission” Messrs. W. H. Snyder 
and J. F. Dequine, ichthyology ex- 
perts who came purposely to cast 
thousands of largemouthed black 
trout, the best of this species, in 
the Yateritas River utilizing a nurs- 
ery plane for the project. The steps 
to obtain this service from the Flor- 
ida Institution were due to the ef- 
ficient negotiations conducted by 
Captain R. H. Wilkinson, Admiral 
Atkeson’s Chief of Staff. 

Arriving by helicopter at the 
meeting point were Admiral C. L. 
Atkeson, Commander Naval Base; 
Captain R. H. Wilkerson, Chief of 
Staff; the aforementioned ichthy- 
ologists; Lt. S. T. Payne, aide for 
Cuban Affairs; Lt. Richmond, Aide 
to Commander Naval Base; Captain 
Moon; CDR Winslow; CDR Suther- 
ling; LCDR Suslick; CDR White- 
man; and Captain J. M. Howell, Ex- 
ecutive Officer, Naval Station. Also 
a number of subordinates were pre- 
sent for carrying out the tasks at 
hand. 

Before proceeding to cast the fish 
in the river, an exquisite cold lunch 
was served, with beer and _ soft 
drinks. 

The ceremony had a singular in- 
ternational transcendency, and to 
that effect, the authorities of the 
Base as well as the State of Florida 
Institution which sent the fishes, 
and our Mayor, Jose Fermin Mor- 
ales Ferreira, brought along a num- 
ber of photographers and “camera- 
men” who recorded all aspects of 
the singular event. According to 
information, color films will be tele- 
vized in the entire State of Florida 
by the American experts visiting us. 

After the lunch it was proceeded 
with the ceremony. One of the en- 
voys from Florida boarded the heli- 
copter with the first batch of fishes 


HUNTERS! 


Talk Turkey with a Turkey — You Can Do It with the Most Perfect 
Turkey Caller Ever Made. Manufactured by M. L. Lynch, world cham- 
pion turkey caller. Now on sale at our Trading Post. Only $7.50. You 
Nature Lovers also will want a set of our new record albums of wildlife 
voices and Florida Bird Songs. Every hunter should have a Ross Allen 


Snake Bite Kit — vacuum type that connects to auto or truck. Your 
mail orders invited. Send for free price list. 


ROSS ALLEN’S REPTILE INSTITUTE 
SILVER SPRINGS, FLORIDA 
OPEN EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR: 8:00 A. M. ‘til DARK 
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With school started again all of 
our Junior Conservation Club mem- 
bers will have their hands full these 
next several weeks getting back 
into the swing of their studies. But 
there will be plenty of week-ends 
coming up and every boy—old and 
young—will be looking forward now 
to the opening of hunting season 
and all that those great outdoor 
days will mean. 





and the craft descended vertically 
over the river permitting Mr. Sny- 
der to deliver the first container of 
fishes to the Mayor of Guantanamo 
for casting them in the river. In this 
manner the method utilized in trans- 
porting the fishes from the United 
States to the Guantanamo river was 
symbolized. Later, nursery trucks 
full of fish drove southwardly cast- 
ing thousands of them along the 
river. 

It was agreed upon, for better re- 
sults, to prohibit fishing in the area 
of the Yateritas River for a mini- 
mum of two years. In this regard 
strict instructions will be issued by 
the Ministry of Agriculture and the 
City Hall of Guantanamo. 

At approximately five in the af- 
ternoon we started on the return 
trip, deeply impressed by the extra- 
ordinary splendidness and atten- 
tions Admiral Atkeson and his staff 
bestowed upon us. 

By virtue of the friendly gesture 
that said authorities had for our 
country the Yateras River will very 
soon become an excellent fishing 
ground.” 

And so, this strange story ended 
the following day, August 8, 1953, 
when the big plane landed at Key 
West, Florida, for clearance by the 
U. S. Customs and Immigration 
Services. Two hours later, the par- 
ty landed at Jacksonville Naval 
Air Station, and one of the Florida 
Game Commission’s outstanding 
duties for our service men had been 
completed. Here’s wishes to the 
naval contingent in Cuba—TIGHT 
LINES—and a lot of fun for all of 
you in the years to follow! 


WESTERN AUTO ASSOCIATE 
STORE | 
COMPLETE HUNTING EQUIPMENT 


AND SUPPLIES—HARDWARE 


406 N. MARION STREET 
LAKE CITY, FLA. 
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COTTAGES—RENT 
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BRAND’S COTTAGES—Overnight and houskeep- 
ing. Lake Tarpon. Good fishing, boats and bait. 
Box 388, Tarpon Springs. Phone 2473. 


Florida’s Finest Fishing 
TWIN PALMS RESORT 
LAKE GRIFFIN — LEESBURG, FLORIDA 
Cottages, Boats, Bait and Guides 
Swimming on white sand beach 
PHONE 5024 BLUE 


WHITE OAKS LODGE—U. S. No. 17, heart of 
the Bass Capitol. “EVERYTHING for Your Va- 
cation’’—2 miles south San Mateo, Florida. 


COTTAGES—RESORTS 


LIKE TO have you spend part of this Autumn 


with us. BACKWATER FISH CAMP, Dunellon, Fla. 


RESORTS—CAMPS—RENT 


SALLY’S FISHING CAMP — Most beautiful camp 


on Backwaters of the Withlacoochee River. Good 
fishing, modern cabins, boats, bait. Reasonable 
rates. Route 40, Dunnellon, Florida. Phone 141- 
J-3. 


GULF COUNTY FISH CAMP 


GULF HARDWARE & SUPPLY CO. — Cumpiete 
Fishing and Hunting Supplies. Mercury Outboard 
Motors Sales & Service. Fishing Information. 
Phone 2, Port St. Joe, Fila. 


“GULF HAMMOCK” 


GULF HAMMOCK HUNTING CAMP SITE. Own 

this and be away from the public camps and 

be deep down in the Hammock and be right in 

the best deer and turkey country. Small tract 

at low price. Over on Suwannee River, also have 

camp site on the high bluffs right on river banks. 
R. D. HOGUE, BOX 163, ATLANTA, GA. 
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sports equipment, services, etc. 
Minimum advertisements 14 words or $3.50. 
numbers count as words. (No blind box-number ads can be accepted.) 
tance to Wildlife Trading Post, Florida Wildlife, Tallahassee, 
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SPORTSMENS GUI 


CAMPS: BOATS: MOTORS 
TACKLE ~>-GUNS> PARTS > SERVICE 


“Wildlife “Geading Post 


The Wildlife Trading Post is especially designed for SWAPPING, BUYING or SELLING outdoor 
Classified advertisements 25c a word per insertion, payable in 
Initials, abbreviations and groups of 
Send copy and remit- 


Fla. 


LAKEFRONT PROPERTY 


Beautifu: lakefront lots adjoining Ocala National 
Forest. Finest hunting and fishing. 100-foot lots 
$245.00, $895.00. Pay $10, $35 month. Free litera- 
ture, Blue Lakes Ridge, Paisley, Florida. 


REAL ES'WATE FOR SALE 


FISHING RESORT on the St. Johns River and 


Big Lake George; beautiful home, all concrete con- 
structed cottages, pier, boathouse, boats, motors, 
brand new. If there ever was a bargain at $45,000, 
this is it.—C. J. ASBURY, Realtor, Crescent City, 
Florida. 


ON THE ST. JOHNS RIVER in the heart of ‘“‘The 
Bass Capital of the World,”’ shiner hatchery, bait 
business, fishing and hunting resort, outboard 
motor agency, trailer park and air landing loca- 
tion. This is a big deal with fantastic possibili- 
ties. A real bargain at $45,000—C. J. ASBURY, 
Crescent City, Florida. 


“RESORTS”—SALE 


CAMP SITE in the cool BLUE RIDGE MOUN- 
TAINS up in North Georgia, own your own 
mountain retreat where it is cool in summer. 
Lands directly on or near Paved US No. 19 High- 
way. Low prices. Also have camp and camp 
site for sale, way down on Suwannee River in 
Florida. R. D. Hogue, Box 163, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


REAL ESTATE AND BUSINESS PROPERTIES 


Bass Capital of the World, St. Johns riverfront 
Homes, Groves, Business Opportunities. — C. J 
ASBURY, Crescent City, Florida. 


SITUATION WANTED MALE 


WANTED JOB Running fishing camp as part 


owner or manager. References furnished. Verne 
R. King, 2739 Jackson, Hollywood, Florida. 

















FISH BAIT FOR SALE 





LIVE BAIT FOR SALE—GILBERT’S HAPPY 
CONTENT WIGGLING, RED WATER WORMS— 
1,000 Worms, $5.00; 2,500 Worms, $11.25. Worms 
packed 100 to cup with ample feed for two weeks. 
Orders shipped same day received, Prepaid.-— 
GILBERT’S FARMS, CHIPLEY, FLORIDA 


RED WIGGLERS — 500 for $2.00. POSTPAID. 


Wholesale prices to dealers—GROVES HOWELL, 
Sneads, Florida. 


FISH BAIT FOR SALE—CRICKETS 





Gray Crickets, $2.00 per hundred postpaid. Deal- 
ers write for wholesale prices. Lucky Lure Cricket 


Farm. Leesburg, Florida. — Florida’s Largest 
Hatcherv 





DOGS FOR SALE 


GERMAN SHORT-HAIRED POINTER PUPS from 
National and International Field and Bench 
Champicns, $50. W. R. Pierce, Palmetto, Florida. 


WEIMARANER PUPPIES 


WHELPED JULY 4 
GOOD HUNTING STOCK 
JOHN WALDEN 
Route 2, Box 419J West Palm Beach, Fla. 
PHONE 2-2926 


FOR SALE 


BEAGLE HOUNDS—Registered. Young dogs, stud 
service, puppies. Shirlwood Kennels, Route No. 2 
Box 788M, Largo, Florida. 


WILD FOWL FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Peafowl, Pheasants, Wild Ducks, 
Wild Geese and Swans. 80 varieties. DAVIS & 
GIST. McIntosh, Fla. Florida permit No. 25, Fed- 
eral No. 33208. 


» SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS 


Subserche Tow to 





leorida Wildlife 





ERHAAAAAAAAARAARAABN NANG ALAN 





FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


Enter or extend my subscription for _________ year (s) 
for FLORIDA WILDLIFE at $2.00 per year. 


[] Check; [jCash; [|Money Order herewith. 
Mailing Address: 





Name ____ 
Ci ee 
Stote 2. 


Signed __ 
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